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ton was considered for a while as a candidate before the voters of Fair- 
fax for the Virginia convention but that he withdrew. Was there a 
" deal " before the meeting of the Philadelphia convention between low- 
country Virginians and the Philadelphia bankers whereby the discussion 
was to be guided into safe and sane paths? These are questions which 
frequently arise when one cons the contemporary sources. It may not 
be possible to answer them. 

It remains to say that this " fragment " of a book is exceedingly 
stimulating, that this use of the mass of Treasury manuscripts to which 
the author has had access has whetted the appetite for other studies of 
this kind and given rise to the hope that we shall one day understand the 
political philosophy of the makers of our national Constitution and be 
able at the same time to appreciate the hostility of a majority of the 
people of that period to both the " Fathers " and their Constitution. 
Without entering here upon that interesting question of historical method 
and interpretation it can be said that the author has certainly succeeded 
beyond the promises of his preface. He has looked beneath the surface 
of things and brought to light many new facts, or old facts long over- 
looked. 

William E. Dodd. 

The Cotton Manufacturing Industry of the United States. By Mel- 
viN Thomas Copeland, Ph.D., Instructor in Commercial Or- 
ganization, Harvard University. [Harvard Economic Studies, 
vol. VIII.] (Cambridge: Harvard University. 1912. Pp. xii, 

415-) 

Strictly speaking, Dr. Copeland's book is not an historical work. 
There is a short chapter which deals with the growth of cotton manu- 
facturing before i860 and here and there in the volume short excursions 
are made into the history of the industry, but, in the main, the work is 
descriptive in character and is intended to acquaint the reader with the 
present status of the American cotton industry and to afford a com- 
parison between the American and European methods of manufacturing 
and organization. The subjects dealt with are the geographical dis- 
tribution of the factories, the technique of cotton manufacturing, labor 
conditions and wages, specialization and consolidation, marketing con- 
ditions, and the export and import trade in cotton goods. 

One of the important conclusions reached by the author is that the 
Southern States have little, if any, permanent advantage over New 
England for the manufacture of cotton goods. The advantage which 
they have hitherto enjoyed is that of cheap labor but in the South the 
supplies of cheap labor no longer respond to the demand and neither the 
negro nor the immigrant seems to be attracted to the cotton mills. 
Henceforth it is probable that the New England manufacture will grow 
as rapidly as that in the South. 

A comparison of American with English conditions leads to the con- 
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elusion that Lancashire has certain advantages due to cheaper fuel, more 
favorable climatic conditions, more highly skilled operatives, and the 
easy accessibility of repair shops and by-industries. The Continental 
manufacturers appear to have no such advantages over their American 
competitors. Such advantages as the English possess pertain chiefly to 
the finer grades of goods. The more highly remunerated labor in Amer- 
ican mills has led to a greater use of machinery to reduce the cost of 
that labor. When the greater efficiency of the American operative, 
equipped with such machinery, is taken into consideration America 
seems to be at no disadvantage so far as labor costs are concerned. " I 
have no hesitation ", says Dr. Copeland, " in asserting that higher wages 
are one of the least of the obstacles which stand in the way of American 
cotton manufacturers in international competition." The better organi- 
zation of the American mills and the standardization of production also 
count in favor of the Americans. Such information as the author gives 
on labor conditions, especially on wages and trade unions, is, however, 
rather scant and any comparison of labor costs in the several countries 
is fraught with difficulties. 

Dr. Copeland's account of associations and combinations in the cotton 
industry shows that consolidation has not made much progress and, ex- 
cept in one instance — the manufacture of sewing thread — it has been 
attended with slight success. Monopoly is particularly difficult in this 
field and such economies as have been secured through combination have 
been economies in the selling rather than in the manufacturing side of 
the industry. The author points to the possibility of further integration 
for the attainment of this end. 

In his treatment of the tariff Dr. Copeland adopts no uncertain tone. 
One might almost venture the criticism that the author had here for- 
saken the role of investigator and had assumed that of the advocate, 
were it not for the fact that it is now pretty generally admitted outside 
of manufacturing circles that the import duties on cotton goods are 
almost useless as a means of affording protection to the classes of cotton 
goods mostly manufactured in this country. The secrecy involved in 
the manipulation of the cotton goods schedule as well as that of the 
woollen goods and the complexity of these schedules have brought these 
tariffs into disrepute. 

Dr. Copeland thinks that as American manufacturers come to develop 
the export trade in cotton goods they will themselves ask for a repeal of 
the duties and also seek a repeal of the duties on cotton machinery. The 
best chance for a development of a foreign market he sees in Canada 
and he thinks that in return for this market the manufacturer might well 
afford to surrender his cherished protection. Good possibilities for a 
trade in American cotton goods exist also in China and in South 
America but the trade with these countries demands the development of 
an efficient distributive system which at present is lacking there. 

The volume is well written and its author has undoubtedly made a 
thorough investigation of his subject. The book deserves to rank with 
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Professor Sidney J. Chapman's The Lancashire Cotton Industry as a 
careful analysis of a great modern industry. 

M. B. Hammond. 

MINOR NOTICES 

The Dominican Order and Convocation: a Study of the Growth of 
Representation in the Church during the Thirteenth Century. By Ernest 
Barker, M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1913, pp. 83.) Mr. Barker's 
little book is not merely, as its title implies, a contribution to ecclesiastical 
history, though it is that certainly. It is also a suggestion as to the 
origin of the idea of representation in the history of the English 
Parliament. The origin of the idea Mr. Barker finds in certain prac- 
tices of the Dominicans, begun almost immediately after their organi- 
zation and first copied, as seems probable, in the English church in 
1226 and afterwards adopted in the organization of Convocation. He 
also traces a possible line of influence of these ideas upon public men, 
like Stephen Langton and Simon de Montfort, and thinks that through 
them the idea may possibly have been applied in the first beginnings of 
political representation. That representation may have originated in 
the Church and been borrowed by the State is not a new suggestion. 
What Mr. Barker has done is to show in specific cases how it began and 
was developed in the Church, and how it may have passed over to the 
State. The book is an important contribution to the constitutional 
history of the thirteenth century thoroughly and cautiously worked out. 
When the history of the representative system is finally written, a clear 
distinction must be made between the origin of the idea on one side, 
and on the other the existing institutional forms which were taken hold 
of to carry the idea out. This distinction Mr. Barker has overlooked as 
may be seen in his note on Stubbs on page 53. Stubbs has in mind the 
institutional origins throughout his account, and these, the jury, the 
assemblies to report on the sheriffs, the use of the knights in taxation, 
etc., must all be carefully studied. In the account of the case of 1254, 
the suggestion as to the earlier institutional forms employed in sending 
up the county delegations in my Origin of the English Constitution 
(pp. 320-324) is not referred to. Whether that suggestion will finally 
stand the test of criticism or not, the evidence for it is such that it must 
be taken into account upon the institutional side. Professor A. B. 
White's detailed working out in this Review for October, 191 1, of the 
explanation of the assembly of 1213 briefly proposed in note 70, page 53, 
has also escaped the author's notice. In its attitude towards parallel 
Continental institutions, the book is a sign of a new epoch, as is especially 
the sentence : " We have learned of late not to contrast English with 
continental feudalism, but to see in both the same plant growing under 
somewhat different conditions" (p. 76). 

G. B. Adams. 



